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Chats With the Editor 


The Man Who Ate 
Grasshoppers 


The man who ate grasshoppers 
wasn’t crazy. He was grown up and knew 
what he was doing. You'll be surprised 
when I tell you his name. 

What would you like to do when you 
grow up? I’m sure you don’t want to be a 
grasshopper eater! But what would you 
like to be? 

Do you want to be a minister? Or a 
teacher, maybe, or a doctor? Or do you 
think you’d rather be a fireman or a police- 
man or a cowboy? 

How should a person go about deciding? 

First of all, What would you /ike to be? 
It is perfectly all right to settle on a job 
you enjoy. In fact, it is wrong to let any- 
one talk you into doing something you 
don’t like. 

Mr. Bates is a friend of mine, though 
that is not his real name. Years ago some- 
one persuaded him he ought to be a teacher. 
He didn’t want to teach, but friends told 
him that was what he ought to do. So he 
agreed. But all the time he was teaching 
he wished he could be a photographer. He 
loved taking pictures, and he knew he 
was good at it. He taught for several years, 
but finally he screwed up his courage and 
applied for a job as a photographer. You 
have seen some of his pictures. They are 
always good. Mr. Bates was never very 
happy teaching. Now he enjoys his work 
and does it well. 

With Mr. Conrad it was almost exactly 
the opposite. Mr. Conrad had to take pictures 
every day of his life, and he hated it! Often 
he had to pose people, and that always 
made him nervous. After making pictures 
of some Pathfinders one day, he was so sick 
he had to go to the hospital, and he didn’t 
get out for three months. So he asked if he 
could have something else to do. His em- 
ployer agreed, and soon he was doing a 
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job that—frankly—I could not have en- 
dured. But he enjoyed it. He was happy 
all day long, and everyone appreciated the 
good work he was doing. 

So don’t let anyone talk you into choos- 
ing for your lifework something you don’t 
want to do. 

Are people telling you that you ought 
to be a doctor, but does the sight of blood 
make you sick? Then don’t be a doctor. 
Does someone think you ought to be a 
teacher, but you feel you could do mu 
better as a scientist? Then plan on being 
a scientist. You will accomplish far more 
with your life if you enjoy what you are 
doing. 

When Mr. Martin was a boy he thought 
he ought to be a preacher. He wasn’t sure 
that he wanted to be one; he felt he ought 
to be. So he took the college subjects that 
young men who are going to be ministers 
are supposed to take, and for several years 
he was pastor of various Adventist churches. 

But as time went on he realized that he 
would get much more enjoyment out of 
teaching. 

So he changed his job. He is a college 
teacher now and enjoying it. And from 
what I have heard, he makes a much better 
teacher than pastor. 

The other day I heard about a fellow 
who started to study medicine so he could 
be a doctor. After he had been studying 
for two or three years he discovered that be- 
ing a doctor wasn’t what he had thought 
it would be. He didn’t like what he was 
learning, and he failed his examinations. 
The next year he switched to dentistry and 
found it very much more to his liking. He 
is doing marvelously good work now. The 
fillings he puts in patients’ teeth are so good 
that one of his teachers is photographing 
them to show other students how they 
should fill teeth. 

Well, we didn’t get back to the man 
who ate grasshoppers. I'll try to include 
him next week. It is enough for today if 
we remember that in deciding on our life- 
work we should choose something we will 
enjoy doing. During the next two weeks 
I'll tell you some other ways you can know 
what you should do. 


Your friend, 























Aiti Goes to the 





MUD DANCE 


By JUANITA WALLANG 


aguas away in a corner of the Pnar 
Hills of Assam, lies the village of 
Sohryngting. Usually it is a very sleepy 
place, but today it was all agog. Everyone 
chatted happily with everyone else. 

The women had not gone to the fields 
but were busy at home preparing rice cakes, 
sweets, fried caterpillars, popped-rice balls, 
boiled roots, and other tempting foods to 
































































































be sold tomorrow at the festival in Jaibah, 
the political center of that district. Already 
much rice beer had been brewed and many 
pigs had been killed. The villagers were 
getting ready for the mud dance to the 
spirits, and there was always a feast just be- 
fore it began. 

Aiti was busy pounding rice, but her eyes 
kept looking toward the village path. Sud- 
denly she dropped the 
pestle and ran to meet 
her mother, who was 
coming slowly up the 
hill, her head down, her 
body bent forward to 
balance the heavy bas- 
ket on her back. She 
helped her mother put 
the burden down, and 
caught sight of a piece 
of brightly colored cloth 
in the basket. 

“Oh, my dress!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said her 
mother, “and I hope you 
like it.” 

Jerking out the 
simple blue-and-yellow- 
flowered dress and hold- 
ing it at arm’s length, 
Aiti beamed, “Mother, 
it is beautiful! I must 
go at once and show it 
To page 18 
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Aiti watched as evening 
came on and the men were 
still dancing to the spirits. 
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I did some serious thinking in the 
bottom of the well! 


EGGS FOR MY PIGEON 


By ARSEN KESHISHZADEH 


j USED to love birds very much. In fact, I 
reveled over them as some folks revel 
over a wedding. 

I would skip a class, for instance, to play 
with a sparrow that one of my schoolmates 
had caught. And I would gladly miss lunch 
to feed my next-door neighbor's chickens. 

I was fifteen years old. We were living in 
a house surrounded by a large garden. My 
father was pastor of a little church in Iran, 
and my mother helped him take care of us 
children. 

The summer vacations drew on, and the 
warm, long days seemed dull and slow. I 
was especially bored at noontimes, for then 
everybody lay quiet for a nap and a rest. I 
didn’t know what to do. I tried in vain once 
or twice to sleep, but the birds in the trees 
outside wouldn’t let me. 

One afternoon an incredible thing hap- 
pened. I had made sure everybody in the 
house was asleep, and I had crept out from 
between my sheets and sneaked to the gar- 
den to climb the fruit trees. I had barely 
gotten to the place where I usually played, 
when a lovely wild pigeon caught my eye. 

I expected it to fly away as soon as it saw 
me. Picking up a stone, I stalked nearer. 
But to my great astonishment, after I threw 
the stone, the bird didn’t fly. Perhaps it 
couldn’t. When I rushed to capture it, I 
discovered that some of its wing feathers 
had been plucked out. 

So I caught the bird and ran wild for joy. 
My parents were startled out of their slum- 
ber, and everyone ran out to see what was 
wrong. I pressed the bird tight to my breast 
and ran toward them, still shouting and 





laughing. When they saw the pigeon they 
were glad I had found a plaything at last. 
Father thought it was a female. Mother im- 
mediately warned me about the harm it 
could cause me. 

“What can an innocent little bird like 
this do to me?” I asked, annoyed. 

“It isn’t that the bird might hurt you,” she 
said. “What worries me is the mischief she 
can lead you into.” 

“Now, Mom, if I promise that I will 
place her in a pigeonhole and simply take 
care of her, will you please not spoil my 
fun?” 

She agreed, and presently I got busy 
building a mud pigeonhole for my newly 
found pet. It was interesting day after day 
to see her go into her place and then come 
out to pick up some grain. But everything 
did not go along so smoothly always. 

One morning my mother woke up seri- 
ously ill. She could not get out of bed, and 
in the afternoon she was taken to the hos- 
pital. 

Days passed. With mother away from 
home I could spend as long as I pleased 
playing with the pigeon. 

One hot afternoon, when I was sitting 
alone in front of the pigeonhole watching 
my pet, I felt that she too was lonesome. At 
that moment Fred peered over the garden 
wall from next door. 

“Hi,” he called. “Sitting alone?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Why don’t you come 
over? There’s nobody home.” 

In a few minutes I opened the gate and 
he came in. I told him that I thought my 
bird was lonely, and he soon had an idea. 
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“Arsen,” he brightened, “why don’t we go 
to the fields and get a mate for your pigeon 
and some eggs for her to sit on?” 

“That sounds exciting,” I said. “But are 
there pigeons in the fields we can catch so 
easily?” 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed. “There are wells 
full of them!” 

“O.K.,” I answered. “When shall we try?” 
I had forgotten now all about the promise I 
had made to mother. 

“Right away,” he suggested. He dashed 
home, picked up a rope and his bike, and 
went out to call two or three other friends. 

Pretty soon they were at our gate waiting 
for me. I jumped on my bike and we set 
out toward the fields. 

When we got there we found several 
wells. Fred called our attention to one. 

“Hush, boys,” he said. “My guess is that 
there are pigeons in here by the thousands. 
Who's going to climb in?” 

Apparently no one else was interested in 
that phase of the project. But I was excited, 
and I thought if we delayed we would miss 
the chance. So I said I would be willing 
to go. 

Immediately they tied one end of the 
rope around my waist and let me down. 


They had fastened the other end to one of 
the bikes to make it easier to hold. 

I climbed down slowly. In the first hole I 
put my hand into there were six eggs. I 
picked them up and put them in my trouser 
pocket. I wasn’t satisfied, however. I 
wanted a pigeon too. 

I shook the rope to let my companions 
know to lower me still farther. Suddenly, to 
my great terror, the rope broke. 

It seemed for a moment that I was travel- 
ing down through the bottomless pit. Surely 
I would plop into water or land on a rock, 
and either drown or break all my bones. 
Then just as suddenly I thudded on some 
soft soil just a few feet below me. The eggs 
were smashed in my pockets, but I was safe. 

No doubt God had sent His angel to pro- 
tect me. Or rather He had led me to a shal- 
low well and had let the rope break so I 
would think at the bottom, and not be in- 
jured, because He needed me afterward in 
His cause. To page 18 
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At the edge of the well Fred tied the rope around me, but we forgot to test it first. 
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When Buddy 
Stood Up for Willy 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


HER comth Willy wiff hith new 
thcooter,” called Bob Marshall. “Here 
comth Willy wiff hith bwand new thcooter!” 

The boys on the sidewalk roared and 
reeled with teasing laughter. “Juth you 
fanthy, now,” yelled Tim Ramsey. “Ain’t he 
a pwetty ittle fella wiff hith new wed 
thcooter!” 

“Now ittle Willy hath a bwand new 
thcooter, itth time he learned to talk pwop- 
erly,” mocked Ricky Blake. 

Willy Murton turned his new red scooter 
around and headed back along the sidewalk 
toward home. He was so proud of that 
scooter! He had waited an eternity for it, it 
seemed. He wanted everyone to admire it 
and enjoy it with him. That was why he had 
scooted along the sidewalk when he saw the 
boys congregated there. 

But he should have known after all these 
years how he would be received. As far 
back as he could remember his life had been 
made continually miserable because he 
could not talk in a normal way. He had 
never been able to overcome his lisping. 

His mother and father had tried to help 
him. His teachers had tried. He had heard 
adults talk in whispers about a “speech im- 
pediment,” as though they didn’t want him 
to hear what they said. “Impediment” was a 
word he could hardly understand, but he felt 
by the way they said it it must be ugly, 
shameful. 

And’ the children—the little ones said, 
“You talk funny, Willy. Why don’t you 
talk the right way, like we do? You sound 
like a baby.” 

The older ones didn’t care about Willy’s 
feelings. They scoffed and teased and 
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“rubbed it in.” People grow accustomed to 
many things that happen to them over and 
over again, but Willy never could grow used 
to the stinging remarks and the teasing. 

And the red scooter! How he had hoped 
the boys would share his happiness with 
him, just this once! But no. They had 
laughed as they always did. 

He threw the scooter in a corner of the 
back porch and ran inside weeping. He 
flung himself on his bed and tried to cry 
out his disappointment. 

While he was still lying there, Buddy 
came by his door. Buddy, fourteen, was four 
years older than Willy. 

“What are you crying so hard about, 
Willy? Did you get a good licking from one 
of those boys while you were out?” 

“No,” Willy howled. “I thowed them my 
thcooter. They teathed and teathed. They 
weren't glad about it. They wath mean!” 

Buddy felt sorry for his little brother. But 
he also felt ashamed of him many times. He 
should have said something now to heal his 
wounds, but he had teased Willy so much 
himself, that he did not feel he was in a 
position to defend him against the other 
boys who teased him. 

“Why don’t you get over being lazy with 
your mouth, you baby!” he scolded. “Then 
you wouldn't be teased all the time.” Willy 
knew that was all the solace he could expect 
from his brother. 

A few days later several of the village 
boys were on their way home from school, 
when Tom Matthews, who was a freshman 
in high school, began teasing Willy. 

“Poor little nincompoop!” he mocked. 
“Can you say, ‘Five red roosters sitting in a 
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“Say that again!” Buddy challenged. “Just say it once!” 


row’? Or is it, ‘Five wed woothterth thitting 
in a wow? You poor itty bitty thpeaker. 
When will you get thome thenth?” 

Willy cowered, trying to walk closer to 
Buddy, to get some feeling of strength 
from being near his big brother. Buddy 
didn’t say a word in rebuke. Tom kept up 
his mockery for a whole block and seemed 
to enjoy the situation greatly. 

How Buddy wished his little brother 
were just an ordinary, run-of-the-mill “kid”! 
He was embarrassed and ashamed, but before 
they had started on the second block home 
other feelings began to stir within him. 
How many times had he said almost exactly 
the same words that Tom Matthews was 
now throwing at Willy! For the first time he 
was ashamed as he thought about it all. He 
saw that he had been just like Tom Mat- 
thews—a blustering, unfeeling bully, too 
cowardly to defend someone smaller 
than he. 

Well, Buddy wasn’t nearly as big or husky 
as Tom, but he was suddenly overcome with 
a tremendous willingness to defend his 
brother. It would be some kind of atone- 


ment for his own bad ways toward the little 
fellow. What a brother he had been! 

“Look here, Matthews!” he said, bristling. 
“Who do you think you are, talking to a lit- 
tle boy like that?” 

Tom was surprised at the unexpected out- 
burst, but he remained calm. 

“What a saint!” he cried, and laughed 
loudly. “When did you decide to be a gen- 
tleman to your small brother? You’ve teased 
him all his days, I know.” 

“What's that to you?” Buddy answered 
heatedly. “I’ve been a pretty poor brother. 
Can a fellow help it if his mouth won't say 
the words right? Can he?” 

“Of course he can!” Tom said. “Willy's 
stupid and lazy. That’s all that’s wrong with 
him.” 

“Say that again!” Buddy challenged. “Just 
say it once!” He drew close to Tom, his fists 
clenched, his jaws working angrily. 

“He’s stupid and lazy!” Tom repeated 
louder and more viciously. 

Just what happened next we leave to 
your imagination. Suffice it to say that be- 
fore it was over quite a crowd had gathered 
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Successful Ingatherers 


Ten members of the Pathfinder Club of 
the Torrance, California, church, being 
awarded cups for the large amount of 
money they collected in the recent Ingath- 
ering campaign. Each of them brought in 
more than enough for the Jasper Wayne 
award, and they are being congratulated by 
their director, Jack Moraine. 

The entire club is outstanding. During 


the recently completed Ingathering cam- 
paign thirty-four members solicited more 
than $3,000 altogether, which was nearly 
$100 each. Five of the group solicited more 
than $200 each, and one Pathfinder, Dennis 
Goffar, solicited more than $200 for the 
eighth straight year—HERBERT ForD, Pub- 
lic Relations Secretary, Southern California 
Conference. 








to watch, and Mr. Gregory had to come 
from his house across the street to separate 
the two boys. But from that day on Tom 
never dared tease Willy again. 

“What on earth!” cried Mrs. Murton, 
when Buddy and Willy finally reached home 
and she got her first glimpse of Buddy's 
blood-stained face and his wild hair. Willy 
told her all that had happened. It was the 
happiest day of his life, and how he did love 
his big brother for what he had done for 
him! 

Buddy had to stay out of school a few 
days, and had plenty of time for thinking. 
He should do something more for Willy, he 
decided, so people wouldn’t tease him and 
talk about his speech impediment as though 
he had some sinister, incurable disease. 

The first day back at school he went to 
the public library and took out several fifth- 
grade books. 

Every evening when supper was over the 
two boys went to Buddy’s room. “I want you 
to listen carefully to the way I say the 
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words,” he told Willy. Then he would get 
Willy to read one sentence after him. When 
Willy could not pronounce a word he 
would show him how to place his lips or 
tongue or teeth until he made the sound 
right. Others had tried this for Willy before, 
and he had not been able to do it; but now 
he could. It was tedious work and some- 
times seemed almost hopeless, but after a 
few months Willy had overcome a great 
deal of his disability. 

Soon people noticed the change, and asked 
if Willy was having special instruction. 

Willy’s schoolteacher came one evening 
and asked Mrs. Murton that same question. 
“Buddy is his special teacher,” Mrs. Murton 
told her proudly. 

“You have a fine boy there,” the teacher 
said. 

Buddy felt proud of the praise, but his 
real reward was in the knowledge that he 
was helping to give Willy a new kind of life 
in which there would be no more teasing 
and misery. 














WE HAD 
URANIUM FEVER! 


By D. CARL ANDERSON 


AD, we're rich!” I yelled, excitedly 

bounding up the cellar steps three at a 
time, then bursting into the kitchen, nerv- 
ously holding a rock to our newly acquired 
Geiger counter. I continued, “I found this 
rock in my collection!” 

“Calm down,” dad said, “and we'll take a 
look at it.” 

He put an earphone to his ear and his 
eyes lighted up. “Looks pretty good, son,” he 
said as the counter ticked furiously. 

Who wouldn’t be excited! The United 
States Government was offering ten thou- 
sand dollars just for finding a claim, and 
many men were selling their claims for mil- 
lions of dollars! 

The next day we sent the rock to the 
Bureau of Mines, to have it tested to find 
out how rich it was. 

A few weeks later two strange men came 
to the door, showed their credentials, and 
asked to speak with the owner of the rock. 
They were G-men from the Atomic Energy 
Commission! I swallowed hard and intro- 
duced myself. It was their job to find out 
where the claim was and to buy it if pos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately, I couldn’t help them at 
all, for out of nearly a half ton of rocks in 
my collection, I knew where I had picked 
up all except about six or eight rocks, and 
this was one of them! 

Dad and I started a search that has taken 
us all through the States of California, Ne- 

To page 18 
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Dad’s eyes lighted up as he listened. “Sounds as if it 
really is uranium,” he said. “We’re rich!” | shouted. 
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THE RAIN 
Poetry Award 


By PEGGY TARVIN, Age 14 
Los Angeles, California 


I love to hear the raindrops fall 

As they bring water for us all. 

To hear their tender splash, splash, splash, 
The thunder roll and the lightning flash. 


1 know the trees all love the rain, 
It tells them they'll be green again. 
Even the wind loves the rain, 

For you can hear it sweetly sing. 


But when the rain has stopped to fall, 
I love the rainbow best of all. 
For it is to us a promise given, 
That God will take us to His heaven. 





SHADOW 
First True-Story Award 
By NANCY COFFIN, Age 13 


Centralia, Missouri 


“Daddy, is Lucia ever going to have her 
colt?” This was a common question my sis- 
ter and I asked our father in May of 1958. 

Lucia was a big strawberry-roan mare, 
much loved by all the family. And all of us 
were anxiously waiting for the arrival of her 
colt. Everyone wanted to be the first one to 
see it. In fact, my sister and I got up in the 
middle of the night to see if it had come 
yet. It hadn’t, and we said, “Now someone 
else will probably see the colt first, after we 
have gotten up every night!” As things 
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Friday, May 9, was warm. After school, 
we girls were wondering why mamma 
hadn’t come after us yet. Pretty soon a car 
pulled up to the school. A man put his head 
out the window and said, “You girls are 
supposed to go with me. Your mother had a 
flat tire.” 

As the car rolled down the highway, an- 
other car came into sight. Mamma was driv- 
ing it, with our brother Jimmy. When 
mamma had stopped the car, Jimmy jumped 
out and yelled, “Lucia has a colt.” It was just 
as my sister Donna had said, “Someone else 
will see it first.” 

The colt was a grayish-brown color, with 
a white blaze down his face. Like all little 
colts, he seemed to be all legs. 

The next big question was, “What shall 
we name him?” At last it was decided to 
call him Shadow. 

When Shadow was six weeks old, my two 
sisters, my brother, and I found a little pony 
bridle that was small enough to fit him 
fairly well. We were curious to see what he 
would do if we put it on him. At last, after 
a long struggle, we got it on him. Next we 
tied a Teddy bear on his back. We rode Lucia 
out in the pasture and along came Shadow. 
On the way back to the house we ran Lucia. 
It was a sight to see! The Teddy bear 
slipped under Shadow’s stomach. He started 
bucking and running. When we got back to 
the house, we took off the Teddy bear and 
the bridle and put Shadow in the barn. 

As all colts do, Shadow grew up, all too 
soon for us. It was spring again and he was 
a year old. One day daddy came in and said, 
“Does one of you kids want to ride Shadow?” 
Everyone wanted to be first. Because I was 
the smallest and weighed the least, I got to 
ride him. 

I didn’t know what to expect when I got 
on him. What would he do? Daddy led him 
around for a while. Then he gave me the 
bridle reins, and I was on my own. 


turned out, that is exactly what happened! 7 














I held onto the saddle horn for dear life, 
fearing he would buck. He walked around 
for a while and never bucked at all. I rode 
him only about five minutes so as not to 
hurt his back. 

After that someone rode him about once 
a week. We never rode him very long be- 
cause he was still young. 

When Shadow was almost two years old 
Lucia had a filly colt. Now Shadow was 

o longer his mamma’s baby. Lucia chased 
im away from her colt just as she chased all 
the other horses. 

The new colt, Gypsy, has taken the place 
of Shadow in her heart, but there is still a 
warm spot in the hearts of all the family for 
Shadow. 


A SURPRISE PRESENT 


Poetry Award 


By CHRISTIE HILL, Age 11 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


One day when | was small and weak, 


There came a brother so jolly and sweet. 


He came as such a surprise to me, 
For | was expecting a sister, you see! 





PSALM 100 


First Poetry Award 


By GEORGIA GILL BOVER, Age 16 
Reading, Massachusetts 


All ye lands, with joyful noise 
Come unto Christ the Lord. 

And serve Him then with gladness; 
Know ye that He is God. 

This Lord, ‘tis He that made us; 
His people, then, are we. 

He bids us in His pastures 

His blessed sheep to be. 

Then enter we His gates and courts 
With thankfulness and praise. 
Come before His presence 

And songs of gladness raise. 

The Lord is good, His truth extends 
For now and evermore; 

And all His boundless mercies 
Shall endlessly endure. 





A MEAN ONE 


First Art Award 
By TERYLYN HARVEY, Age 16 
South Cairo, New York 





BEES IN A BUSH 


True-Story Award 


By JIMMY MAY, Age 11 
Long Beach, California 


My family and I were walking through 
the redwoods of northern California on a 
narrow path when we saw a sign that said, 
“Keep on the path.” But I didn’t pay much 
attention to it. 

Later I heard a train passing and ran off 
the path to see it. As I did so, I bumped into 
a bush where there was a bee hive, and the 
bees really stung me. 

So I learned a lesson: “Don’t disobey 
signs.” 








THE NEVATI MISSION STATION 
PERU 


Photo Award 
By BOB HOLBROOK, Age 14 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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THE WASTED AFTERNt 


ATHERINE ADAMS, I’m ashamed of 
you! Thoroughly ashamed and sur- 
prised!” 

The accusing words, the cold tones, fell 
on Kathy Adams’ ears with as much force 
as hard slaps. When Kathy's mother spoke 
in that seldom-used tone, Kathy knew she 
was close to losing her temper, and espe- 
cially when mother called her Katherine. 
That hardly ever happened! 

“Mother—I didn’t mean—truly I didn’t 
. . .” Kathy rushed into hasty defense of 
her careless words. “I—I only felt that I 
was so busy, and going to see old Mrs. 
Havice is such a—a waste of time . . .” She 
paused. She was making things worse . 
her words weren't coming out right at all. 

“A waste of whose time—yours or hers?” 
mother asked icily. “I seem to remember 
that when you were a little girl you were 
always eager to go see the old lady.” 

Kathy nodded. Memory blew through 
her mind like a fresh, brisk wind. She had 
loved the enchanted hours she spent with 
Mrs. Havice—but she had been much 
younger then. 

“Of course, then the attraction couldn’t 
have been the gifts and souvenirs that Mrs. 
Havice gave you that made the long walk 
and visit worth while, could it?” Mother's 
tone was calmer now, but Kathy detected 
gentle contempt in her words. 

“Oh, Mother, I really enjoyed the stories 
she told me and I’ve always liked her. I 
guess as I’ve grown older other things have 
just gotten in the way.” 

“Well, Kathy, I know she’d love to see 
you, and I want to send her a pudding. 
Really, you mustn't get so swept up in 
school activities and your new friends that 
you forget your old ones. Mrs. Havice 
doesn’t have any relatives and not many 
friends. All the friends her own age are 
gone now.” Mother put her arm around 
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By KAY HEISTAND 


Kathy’s shoulders and smoothed a rebel- 
lious brown curl back from her forehead. 
“Daughter, if you don’t really want to go, I 
won't make you do it.” 

“I want to, Mother. You're right.” Kathy's 
pout had disappeared, her eyes were clear, 
and the smile she gave her mother was sin- 
cere. “I’m ashamed of myself. Just let me 
freshen up a bit, make a phone call, and 
I'll be ready.” She kissed her mother on the 
cheek and knew she was forgiven. 

When Kathy first started on her long 
walk to Mrs. Havice’ house she felt a faint 
twinge of regret that she wasn’t using this 
beautiful day to go to the woods or do some- 
thing with her girl friends. Then better 
feelings took over as she remembered the 
many happy hours she’d spent in the past 
with the old lady. She wondered how it 
could be that in the last year she had 
drifted away from doing the old familiar 
things. 

It was as her mother had said. When 
Kathy was smaller she had delighted in 
listening to Mrs. Havice’ stories of long 
ago—all true tales, but so fascinating they 
seemed to be about a different world. Of 
course, the little gifts and trinkets the old 
lady had given her had made her happy— 
but she had been just a little girl then. Now 
she was in high school and had put away 
childish things. Or had she? 

Kathy shifted the basket containing the 
bowl of pudding on her arm. Her fingers 
went to the pin at her neck and she laughed 
tenderly. One of the things Mrs. Havice 
had once given her was an oval brooch, of 
shell-like thinness with hand-painted wild 
roses rioting upon it. It had always de- 
lighted Kathy, and right now she wore it at 
the collar of her blue dress. She knew it was 
not expensive, but to her it had become 


Kathy was amazed at the stories Mrs. Havice told 
about the leaves and grasses that she had collected. 
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valuable because the old lady loved it and 
had shown her love for Kathy by giving it 
to her. 

Another treasure Kathy valued was a 
small gold spoon with a deep bowl and a 
delft blue-and-white china handle. Mrs. 
Havice had told Kathy that she’d bought it 
at the World’s Fair back in 1883. When 
Kathy used this spoon in a dish of mother’s 
good homemade strawberry jam she was 
sure it always made the jam taste better! 

There was no direct bus route to Mrs. 
Havice’ large, old-fashioned house. It took 
Kathy about forty minutes to walk the dis- 
tance, and the sun grew warmer with every 
minute. So it was with a feeling of gratitude 
that she finally climbed the steep steps to 
the wooden porch and thumped the brass 
knocker on the door. 


“Kathy! What a very pleasant surprise!” 

Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Havice’ housekeeper, 
who sometimes doubled as nurse, opened 
the door. “It’s been such a long time, Kathy,” 
she said cheerfully, as she ushered Kathy 
into the dark cool hall. 

“Yes, I know it has, Mrs. Moore. I’m 
sorry. May I see Mrs. Havice?” Kathy showed 
her the basket she carried. 

Mrs. Moore glanced quickly at her watch. 
“It’s just about time for her to be waking 
up. She’d love to see you, Kathy. In fact, 
she may not have been asleep. She’s pretty 
frail, Kathy, and doesn’t sleep too well any 
more.” Mrs. Moore led the way down the 
hallway to a door at the far end. 

“We've moved her downstairs, Kathy. 
She wanted to be near her things, and she 
can’t take the stairs any more.” Mrs. Moore 
opened a door and looked inside. 

Kathy followed Mrs. Moore’s gesture and 
entered the room. It was a bedroom now, 
she noticed looking about her, but it had 
once been the parlor. 

“Kathy! How nice to see you!” The lit- 
tle old lady lying back against the pillows 
in the large old bed called out eagerly. 

Kathy hurried across the room, sank into 
a chair beside the bed, and took the small, 
frail hand in hers. “Mrs. Havice, how won- 
derful to see you!” She spoke cheerfully, 





hiding the shock she felt at the change in 
the old lady since the last time she'd seen 
her. 

Mrs. Moore bustled about and raised 
Mrs. Havice higher in the bed. Then she 
opened the blinds and let the summer sun- 
shine stream in. 

Kathy drew her breath in sharply. In 
the bright light the small figure in the bed 
looked as though she might blow away at 
any moment. 

The tiny face was wrinkled like the finest, 
thinnest petal of a white rose, but the blue 





SUNSET PRAYER 
By IRENE BUTLER ENGELBERT 


Sabbath comes with setting sun, 
Bringing peace and blessings sweet. 
All our weekly work is done 
As we kneel at Jesus’ feet. 
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eyes still sparkled, and the masses of fine 
white hair above them were as downy and 
delicate as the molting of a milkweed pod. 

“Dear Mrs. Havice,” Kathy leaned for- 
ward and dropped a tender kiss lightly on 
the white cheek, which pinkened with pleas- 
ure under the touch of her lips. 

“Kathy, you’ve grown so. Why, you're a 
young lady!” Mrs. Havice exclaimed. “She's 
growing up, isn’t she, Mrs. Moore?” 

Mrs. Moore nodded. 

“Oh, I’m a long way from being a young 
lady, I’m afraid,’ Kathy laughed. “But 
mother did let me have my braids cut off 
and my hair curled!” She tugged at one 
short glossy ringlet with satisfaction. “There's 
a bit of mother’s famous orange custard in 
the basket.” 

Kathy lifted the lid of the bowl and the 
pungent fragrance of grated orange rind 
drifted delicately into the air. 
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The old lady sniffed appreciatively. 
“Mmmmm, that smells good. Mrs. Moore?” 
She looked questioningly at the nurse. 

“Tl get a spoon and a small dish and you 
can have a bit of it right now!” Mrs. Moore 
exclaimed, as she hurried from the room. 

Mrs. Havice listened attentively as Kathy 
fed her the soft bland custard and chattered 
away cheerfully. 

Soon the old lady tired, and Kathy 
stopped feeding her. She sat quietly, and 
Mrs. Havice fell into one of the quick easy 
naps that visit elderly people and take from 
them the ability to sleep many long hours 
at night. Kathy set the bowl carefully on 
the night table beside the bed, and looked 
about her. 

The room was crowded with the accumu- 
lations of years of living—books, bric-a- 
brac, and china filling all the available 
spaces on tables, whatnots, and benches. A 
tender smile curved Kathy's lips as she rec- 
ognized many items that she had seen in 
her many visits through the years. 

Suddenly a large flat book on a small 
table caught her eye, and she tiptoed over 
and brought it back to her chair to look at. 
As she started to turn the pages, the old 
lady beside her wakened and said sadly, 
“That isn’t of much use, either, any more.” 
Kathy looked up startled, then smiled. 

“Don’t say that, Mrs. Havice,” she said 
gently. Then she looked down at the pages 
before her. Her expression turned to one of 
genuine amazement and interest as she be- 
held pressed ferns, bits of vines, maple 
leaves, and different kinds of grasses. 

“This is simply fascinating!” Kathy cried. 
“Why, Mrs. Havice, this collection of 
grasses is wonderful!” She looked at the 
old lady in admiration. “What a lot of work 
it must have been to put such a collection 
together.” 

Mrs. Havice’ eyes sparkled a deeper blue 
and her cheeks lost their fragile whiteness as 
she explained, “It was a hobby of many 
years, my dear.” 

As Kathy turned the pages of the large 
scrapbook, the owner told little anecdotes 
about the gathering of many of the leaves 
and grasses. Time flew for both of them. 

“Excuse me, but I think you've stayed 
long enough, Kathy.” Mrs. Moore had en- 
tered the room and had stood watching the 
old lady and the girl with a sympathetic 
and contented expression. 


To page 16 














FORBIDDEN SWIM 


By SHARRON GARBER 


om sun was doing its best to end all 
work on the mission. The tin roofs 
crackled and simmered in its glare. A si- 
lence hung over all. Only the Christmas 
beetles had energy enough to sing. 

“All I have to do now is to put in the 
rudder pin,” I thought. “Then I will be fin- 
ished, and Annie, Jinny, and I can go down 
to the river to try it out.” 

For more than two weeks I had spent all 
my spare time working on a model of a clip- 
per ship, and at last I was finished. With 
that last pin in place, I headed for the house 
to call the girls to go with me for the 
maiden voyage. 

Dust puffed up around our feet as we 
jogged along quickly. We always enjoyed 
the long walk to the river, but the hot dust 
that afternoon made us move faster than 
usual. W"= did not want to burn our bare 
feet. The river was a welcome sight, and the 
cool, damp moss along its banks felt good 
to our aching feet. 

“We'll put her right in here,” I an- 
nounced. “Jinny, you splash a handful of 
water over her and christen her for us.” 

“I hereby christen you the SS Kenya,” 
Jinny laughed, throwing so much water over 
the small craft that it practically sank. But 
it was a delightful time we had during the 
next half hour. 

Then Annie came up with a wonderful 
idea. “Let's take a quick swim before we go 
home.” It sounded great. But we were for- 
bidden to swim in the river, and we had 
promised our parents that we would never 
enter its contaminated waters. Many people 
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Into the water we three girls went, clothes and all! 
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become ill from wading in African rivers. 
And besides, there is the danger of croco- 
diles. 

Our parents knew best, of that we were 
sure; but a river full of cool water is a 
temptation on a hot day. Annie argued that 
it could not hurt just once, and we would 
be dried off before we got back to our 
homes. No one would be the wiser. 

So off flew our hats, and into the water 
splashed three girls, clothes and all, paying 
very little attention to the rusty color of the 
water. It was wet, wasn’t it? And cool too. 
And it was always that dirty color from the 
red clay it flowed through. 

We had so much fun that time passed 
faster than we realized, and we stayed 
longer than we had planned. All of a sud- 
den we remembered, and we hurriedly 
climbed out and headed for home. 

Then it was that we realized some of the 
things we had overlooked; Annie’s shirt 
had been white, but now it was a strange 
rusty color. Oh dear, what in the world 
should we do? Then I had a good idea. We 
would say that she had slipped on the rocks 
and fallen in. 

It was not long until we noticed some- 
thing else as we walked along. The fine dust 
was sticking to the wet cuffs of our jeans. 
We could easily get by that, we decided; 
our cuffs were often damp and dusty. 

When we reached home we gave the ex- 
cuses we had planned, and things went off 
rather easy, except that we could not look 
our mother in the eye when we spoke to her. 
All went well until we were getting ready 
for bed. It was hard to say our prayers. 

In the middle of the night I was awak- 
ened by a vigorous shaking. It was Annie. 

“What's the matter?” I whispered. 

“I’m going to die,” she answered, starting 
to cry. That really frightened me, and I 
asked her where she hurt. Between sobs 
she told me that she hurt all over and felt 
as if she were burning up. I was really 
scared. Then and there we decided to tell 
the whole truth. 

So I climbed out of bed and called father, 
and we told him exactly what we had done. 
He carefully looked Annie over, and smiled 
when he saw that she was suffering only 
from a bad sunburn. 

That experience taught me to obey my 
parents. It also gave me a new respect for 
that text, “Be sure your sin will find you 
out.” It is really true. 
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PEN PALS 


Carmelita Biano, age 15. Philippine Union College, 
P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Photos, 
biking, skating, swimming. 

Davina Peck, age 14. 546 E. Boundary Avenue, 
York, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Biking, swimming, cook- 
ing, sewing. 

Sandra McLachlan, age 16. 266 Rokeby Road, 
Bellerive, Tasmania, Australia. Swimming, reading, 
sports. 

Elizabeth Barber, age 16. 10 Scott Street, Bellerive, 
Tasmania, Australia. Swimming, music, tennis. 

Gloria Starr, age 13. 616 12th Street, S.E., Puyal- 
lup, Washington, U.S.A. Horses, swimming, sewing, 
photos. 

Beverly Garrette, age 12. Route 5, Box 206, 
Puyallup, Washington, U.S.A. Riding horses, piano. 

Fe Francisco, Philippine Union College, Box 1772, 
Manila, Philippine Islands. Post cards, reading, photos. 

Neill Stevenson, age 12. 26 Mission Lane, Durban, 
Natal, South Africa. Stamps. 








The Wasted Afternoon 
From page 14 


Kathy had been thinking intently while 
she listened to Mrs. Havice. She exclaimed, 
“Mrs. Havice, I’m almost afraid to ask you 
. . .” She paused. 

“Ask anything, my dear. We're friends, 


aren’t we?” Mrs. Havice reached for Kathy's - 


hand. 

“Oh, such good friends!” Kathy declared. 
“Friends for almost all my life!” 

A shadow darkened Mrs. Havice’ face as 
though she might be thinking what a very 
small portion of her life all of Kathy's years 
would be. 

“Go on, dear,” she urged. 

“Mrs. Havice, do you suppose, if I prom- 
ise to be very careful of it, that I could 
borrow your collection and take it to my 
botany class? I'd like to show it to my 
teacher. Mrs. Emmett would be thrilled to 
pieces with it!” Kathy leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“You—you mean—that you and some- 
body else—would actually be interested in 
my old scrapbook?” Mrs. Havice asked in 
surprise. 

“Not only I, but the whole class,” Kathy 
said firmly. 

“Something I did is still important, still 
useful. I can’t believe it,” Mrs. Havice said 
slowly. 

“Oh, don’t ever talk like that! You're 
still very important to a lot of people,” 
Kathy cried intensely. She touched the 

To page 22 
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| Was Buried Alive— 





ALMOST 


By WILLIAM I. RANKIN 


"prey on, Gus, let’s not just sit here and 
do nothing all afternoon.” 

My pal, Marvin Ladd, was speaking. He 
rose impatiently from the porch where we 
had been sunning ourselves. Frankly, I 
didn’t think this doing nothing was such a 
bad idea, but Marv, being the nervous type, 
couldn’t stay in one place very long, and do- 
ing nothing was something he couldn't 
stand. I followed his lead, stretching lazily 

“What do you suggest, Marv?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, but let’s be on the go. 
How about heading up toward the bluffs? 
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Perhaps an idea will occur to us on the way.” 

“O.K., O.K.,” I agreed, heading down the 
path behind him. Around the chicken sheds 
and out across the pasture we traveled afoot, 
then on toward the high sandstone bluffs at 
the back of our two farms. 

Suddenly Marv whirled; I had to stop 
quickly to keep from running into him. 
“Gus, I’ve got it! Let's dig a cave!” 

“Where?” I asked, quite without enthu- 
siasm. You couldn’t expect me to get 
worked up over digging on a hot day like 
this. 

“On the bluffs, Gus. It’s perfect. That 
sandstone and dirt isn’t hard. Let’s go back 
and get some equipment.” 

So back to the barn we went and picked 
up a couple of shovels and an old pick and 
even a fork. We never found any use for the 
fork; I don’t know why we decided to 
take it. 

All the way up to the bluffs I was protest- 
ing. “You’ve got to remember, Marv, this'll 
turn into work before you know it. Can’t we 
do something cool and less exhausting?” 

“Where's your spirit?” Marv cried. 
“Here’s adventure, Gus, and don’t you run 
away from it!” 

I wasn’t convinced, but I followed si- 
lently. We picked our way up the cliff. 
Close to the top was a wide ledge, and here 
we laid our tools and began to dig. 

The sun beat upon us mercilessly. We 
soon shed our shirts. The digging seemed 
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I made sure | stayed at the mouth of the cave, for 
| had a horrible feeling the top might drop in. 
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to move ahead rapidly for a while, but then 
as we tired it went slowly. 

After about an hour I collapsed on the 
pile of dirt we had scooped out. “Don’t 
you think we could find some nice ready- 
made cave somewhere?” I suggested. 

“Think what fun we'll have in this good 
old cave, Gus, when we're done. Come, 
let’s be at it again.” 

Slowly I pulled myself to my feet. My 
back was already sore and stiff. I returned 
to the shovel reluctantly. 

We both dug furiously for a while. The 
cave was getting deeper and larger. As we 
leaned on our shovels to catch our breath, it 
suddenly occurred to me that the top of the 
cave could fall in. The very thought fright- 
ened me. 

“Marv, what if this thing caved in on us?” 
I said. 

Marv pursed his lips and looked skepti- 
cally at the top of our cave. “Naw,” he said 
with a shrug. “I doubt it.” So back to work 
we went. But the thought haunted me, and 
after that I spent most of my time at the 
entrance of the cave, shoveling out the dirt 
that Marv threw from the interior. 

The faint tinkling of a bell came to our 
ears. 

“Marv, your mom’s ringing the dinner 
bell,” I said. “We'd better go or they'll eat 
without us.” 

During the noon meal my dad wanted to 
know why my clothes were so dirty. I gave 
some excuse, that we had wrestled in the 
field or something. After dinner I excused 
myself quickly and called Marv. Now that 
the cave was getting to be a reality, even 
I was becoming enthusiastic. 

Together we raced across the field and 
climbed the cliff with such vigor that no 
one would have believed we had dug so 
hard all morning. Pulling ourselves over 
the last ridge, our cave came into view. 

We stopped short, our mouths wide open. 
The whole side of the hill where we had 
been digging had collapsed into our cave. 

And then it dawned on us how near 
death we had come. There had been easily 
five tons of dirt above the cave; now it had 
completely filled the excavation. 

Neither of us suggested digging again; 
we were through. Picking up the shovels 
and the pick and the useless fork, we 
thoughtfully climbed back down the cliff 
and strode toward home, very happy to be 
alive. 
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We Had Uranium Fever! 
From page 9 


vada, and Utah, but nowhere have we been 
able to find the vein of uranium our rock 
came from. We have searched nearly every- 
where from mountaintops to valleys, from 
the Pacific Ocean to the plains. On one ex- 
cursion dad and I walked nearly thirty-five 


miles through snow sometimes to our waist, a 


only to find that our treasure wasn’t there. 
We're still looking! 

Many people are looking for a treasure 
that is worth more than all the uranium and 
gold in the world. Many of you who are 
reading this right now have it. Your neigh- 
bors and friends need it badly. Won't you 
share it with them? Sharing will make both 
of you richer. Do you know what this treas- 
ure is? It’s Jesus. Share Him with a friend 
this week! 


Eggs for My Pigeon 
From page 5 


That dark well was the best classroom I 
ever had. God was my teacher, and He 
taught me a good lesson in obedience. 

My friends were scared to death, and 
shouted for help. There were some farmers 
working in the field, and they ran to my 
rescue. They let down another, thicker rope, 
and when I got it under my arms, they 
pulled me up. Thank God, I was alive and 
on top of the ground again. I decided I 
would listen to my mother's words when 
she was well again. 

The nicest part I have to tell you is that 
my pigeon found herself a mate one day 
while sunning herself on the terrace. She 
gave him lodging, and before long laid eggs 
and raised a large family. It was a much 
better way. 


The Mud Dance 
From page 3 


to Shaicy.” So saying, she ran to join the 
other children who were running from house 
to house to show the new clothes they 
planned to wear the next day. In this place, 
many miles from any large trading center, the 
people have substantial homes and plenty 
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of food but not much cash with which to buy 
clothing. So a new dress or a new shirt is a 
big event in a child’s life. 

It was the rainy season, and the men 
were busy plowing. As Aiti’s father came 
in from the field he was accosted by an 
eager daughter who wanted to make sure 
she had some cash in hand before the big 
day arrived. 

“Please, Daddy, may I have some money 
for tomorrow?” Aiti asked. 

The father’s first impulse was to say No. 
Already he had spent too much of his small 
savings for pigs, beer, and tobacco for the 
feast. But looking into his little girl’s up- 
turned face he could not refuse. Besides, 
the spirits might see his act and consider it 
an insult to them. For was not tomorrow 
their day! So reaching into the little bag he 
carried inside his garments he pulled out 
four annas—a large amount for a Pnar vil- 
age girl to spend just for pleasure—and 
handing it to Aiti admonished her, “Get to 
sleep early, for we shall start for Jaibah just 
as soon as it is light enough.” 

Soon, with her precious dress hanging on 
a peg beside her mat, Aiti was dreaming 
about the good time she would have the 
next day. 

As the sun began peeping over the hills, 
Aiti and her parents and neighbors started 
out for Jaibah. Only those too feeble to 
make the journey remained behind. Babies 
were strapped to the backs of the mothers 
or older girls, and the children ran happily 
in and out among the men and women, who 
were carrying heavy loads on their backs yet 
went gaily along single file up and down 
the hills, talking and laughing as the blood- 
red juice of the betel nut trickled from 
their mouths. 

After a few hours of brisk walking they 
reached their destination and joined the 
other people who were pouring in from sur- 
rounding villages. The market building was 
constructed in a square with an open, un- 
covered center where the people usually 
brought their livestock to sell. But today it 
was clear, and no one was allowed to go in- 
side the roped-off section. The women, in 
huge red and yellow beads and bright 
shawls, and the children in their new 
clothes, presented quite a contrast to the 
men, who were dressed in their drab work- 
aday outfits. 

Stalls were set up, and the food was 
brought forth. The people began to eat, 





High Ideals 


June 

11. Matt. 5:40 Must share 

12. Matt. 5:41 The second mile 

13. Matt. 5:44 — Love your enemies 

14. Matt. 5:48 Be perfect 

15. Matt. 6:24 Cannot serve two masters 
16. Matt. 6:33 Seek God’s kingdom first 


17. Matt. 7:7,8 The seeker finds 








drink, and be merry. Rice beer flowed 
freely, and the more the men drank, the 
more talkative they became. A shower of 
rain seemed only to add to the merriment of 
the occasion. 

About midday a group of men arrived 
with a sacred tree. It had been stripped of 
its leaves and bark, and the men dragged it 
through the mud to the center of the square, 
where they set it up amid the loud cheering 
of all present. 

Drums began to beat and singers began 
to wail a mournful dirge. The men gathered 
around the tree and the mud dance to the 
spirits began. 

Round and round the men went, chant- 
ing weirdly, seeming to go faster with each 
round. Occasionally one would drop out to 
take another drink of beer, then he would 
rejoin the dancers. 

As the men became more and more in- 
toxicated they often fell down and wal- 
lowed for a time in the mud, but getting up 
again, they danced on and on. It seemed as 
if the very devils danced with them. 

The children watched for a while and 
laughed, for it seemed the men were having 
so much fun. Soon, however, they wearied 
and went off to play games of their own. 

Evening shadows fell, and the children 
pressed close against their mothers. Fear 
filled their hearts, and they shuddered as 
they hid their faces from the sight of the 
mud-drenched figures still dancing and yell- 
ing around the sacred tree. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference * 


Lesson theme for the second quarter: “They Followed the Lord" (Stories of Conversions) 


X/Il—Persecutor Turns Apostle 


(June 17) 


Memory VeErRsE: “And he trembling and as- 
tonished said, Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” (Acts 9:6). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how Saul yielded to Christ, 
in Acts 9:1-22. Learn the memory verse and re- 
view it each day. 


SUNDAY 
Saul, the Ardent Jew 


Open your Bible to Philippians 3. 

Among the Jewish leaders who opposed the 
preaching of the gospel of Christ was a man 
named Saul of Tarsus. Although born a Roman 
citizen, he was a Jew by faith and a great 
supporter of the traditions of the Jews. 

Saul had received the best education obtain- 
able. He was a brilliant man. Because he showed 
such promise, he had been made a member of 
the Sanhedrin—the highest council of the Jews 
—while he was still a young man. 

The Jewish leaders looked upon him with his 
learning, his enthusiasm, and his ability to 
speak, as one upon whom they could depend to 
defend the ancient Jewish faith against any 
new teachings. You can read in verses 5 and 6 
what Paul wrote about himself and his position 
at this time of his life. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 112, par. 1 

TuInK how Saul was blessed with talents 
awaiting the Master’s use. 

Pray that your talents may be used to God’s 
glory. 


MONDAY 
Saul Fights a Conviction 
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Open your Bible to Acts 7. 

Something was troubling Saul, however. Re- 
ports were coming to his ears of teachers— 
some of them with apparently no education too 
—who were teaching people everywhere that 
the Messiah had come and had suffered, died, 
and been resurrected. Moreover, their teachings 
were being accepted. In fact, they had such a 
big appeal that Judaism (the religion of the 
Jews) was actually being threatened, and the 
priests were afraid of losing the respect of the 
people. 

Saul listened to what they taught. In spite of 
himself he found himself being greatly stirred 
by what he heard. It seemed so wonderful and 
so true. And yet, he argued, they must be 
wrong. He spoke with members of the council 
about the teachings, and they talked him out 
of his doubts. 

So he argued back and forth in his mind. 
One day he would lean toward the new teach- 
ing, the next he would bitterly oppose it. 

One day he witnessed and actually consented 
to the stoning to death of one of the teachers— 
a man named Stephen—but he couldn’t put the 
memory of Stephen’s dying out of his mind, for 
he had died with a prayer for his persecutors 
on his lips, and a heavenly light on his face. 
Read about the scene Saul witnessed, in verses 
55 to 60. 

As Saul watched him die he realized that 
Stephen had a spirit that was very different 
from that shown by the hate-filled Jews of the 
Sanhedrin. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 112, par. 2; p. 113, par. 1. 

THINK how the death of Stephen helped to 
convince Saul of the truth of Christianity. 

RESOLVE to remember that even in death a 
witness may be borne for Christ. 














TUESDAY 
A Light on the Road 

Open your Bible to Acts 9. 

In spite of his conviction Saul became more 
aroused than ever against the Christians. Many 
of the persecuted Christians had gone to other 
cities to worship in peace. Some of them went 
as far north as Damascus. To this city Saul 
set off one day. Read about his purpose in going 
there, in verses 1 and 2. 

But his intentions were interrupted. Just as 
he and his party reached the hill overlooking 
the beautiful fertile plain in which Damascus 
lies, something startled Saul and halted him in 
his progress. Read what happened, in verse 3. 

As Saul was struck to the ground he heard 
a voice speaking to him. Read what the voice 
said and how Saul answered, in verses 4 and 5, 
first part. 

Saul knew whose voice was speaking to him. 
He knew that he had been sinning by refusing 
to yield to the teachings of Christ. Now he was 
completely convinced. He stopped fighting his 
conscience. Find what the voice said to him, and 
find also the question Saul asked that showed 
that he was willing to yield to Christ, in verses 
5 and 6, first part. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 114, 115. 

THINK how the angels must have rejoiced to 
see Saul yield to Christ. 

Pray that you may never fight against con- 
victions of truth. 


WEDNESDAY 


Days of Darkness 
Open your Bible to Acts 9. 
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When Saul asked the Lord what he should do, 
Christ told him to go into the city and he would 
be told what he was to do. Read verse 8 and 
see what happened when he got on to his feet 
from the ground where he had fallen. 

How different was his entrance into Damascus 
from the way he had planned it. No longer 
the proud persecutor, he went into the city a 
blind man, having to be led by the hand. Look 
in verse 9 and see how he passed the next three 
days. 

These three long days were part of God’s plan 
for Saul. During those long, lonely hours and 
days he recalled the many times he had turned 
deliberately away from God’s pleadings with 
him. Often he thought with regret of the part 
he had played in Stephen’s martyrdom. He 
thought of the prophecies about the coming of 
the Messiah that he had so often read, and saw 
how they had been fulfilled in the life, suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection of Jesus. Now he 
knew that he had been wrong in refusing Jesus 
and in persecuting His disciples. Although he 
sat in great physical darkness, a light was 
shining into his soul. He prayed for forgive- 
ness and to be accepted with Christ. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 118, 119. 

THINK how Saul used those three dark days 
to think about his relationship with Christ. 


RESOLVE to take time to consider your rela- 
tionship with the Saviour. 


THURSDAY 
A Christian Emerges 
Open your Bible to Acts 9. 


In the meantime God was arranging for help 
to come to Saul. He appeared in a vision to one 
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of the believers in Damascus, a maii named An- 
anias. Find what He told Ananias to do, in 
verses 10 to 12. 

No doubt Ananias was a good, willing mis- 
sionary, but this was not a pleasant assignment. 
Read what he said, in verses 13 and 14. 

But God needed Ananias to help Saul to see 
the light of the gospel. Again He told him to go, 
for He said that there was a special work wait- 
ing for Saul to do when he was fully converted. 
He was to bear the gospel to the Gentiles. 

Read about the visit of Ananias to Saul, in 
verses 17 and 18. 

There followed several days spent with the 
believers in Damascus, days of study and prayer, 
in which Saul became more firmly rooted in the 
teachings of Christ. 

Saul’s great desire now was to teach his fel- 
low Jews. Look in verses 20 to 22 and see how 
he tried to do this. 

So Saul the persecutor became Paul the 
apostle and missionary to the Gentiles in many 
lands. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Aposties, 
p. 121. 

TuInK how God used a human being to bring 
the light to Saul. 


Pray that He may use you as an agent to bring 
the gospel to others. 


FRIDAY 

State what part each of the following had 
in Saul’s conversion: 

1. Stephen. 

2. The voice on the road to Damascus. 

3. Ananias. 

4. The Christian believers in Damascus. 

How did Saul pass on the light he had re- 
ceived? 


ReEvIEw the memory verse. 





The Mud Dance 
From page 19 


Torches of pine knots were lighted—and 
still the wild orgy continued. Aiti’s father 
fell and remained lying in the mud. Her 
mother dashed into the forbidden square 
and dragged him to the shelter of the family 
stall, wiped the mud from his face, and cov- 
ered him with a cloth. Soon other men fell 
and were dragged off by their womenfolk, 
until at last the square was empty. So ended 
the mud dance to the spirits. 

Those who lived close by went home, but 
others, like Aiti’s parents, who lived some 





distance away, stayed in the shelter of the 
market place overnight and early the next 
morning turned their weary footsteps home- 
ward. Their only consolation was that per- 
haps once again they had averted disaster to 
themselves and their crops by thus pleasing 
the evil spirits. But they couldn’t be sure. 





The Wasted Afternoon a i 
From page 16 


painted brooch at her neckline. “Remem- 
ber this? Mrs. Havice, I’ve loved it ever 
since you gave it to me.” 

“It was my mother’s. She wore it when 
she was young—like you.” Mrs. Havice 
smiled and her eyes were a misty blue. 

“And the little spoon you gave me from 
the World’s Fair—I use it often. It makes 
my strawberry jam taste simply super!” 

“I felt like a wasted old woman,” Mrs. 
Havice said strongly. “Kathy, what a change 
you've made in my feelings this day. Oh, 
my dear, I can’t tell you how much happi- 
ness your youth and enthusiasm have given 
me. It is so good of you to come and see me 
and share your youngness with me!” 

Across the scrapbook of grasses and ferns, 
gathered so many years before, the old and | 
the young hands met. “No, Mrs. Havice,” 
Kathy said slowly and sincerely, and now 
her eyes were misty with unshed tears. “To- 
day it is you who have given me happiness, 
shared your knowledge, your wisdom, and 
your many memories with me. It is I who 
am grateful! I'll never forget the important 
lesson you've taught me this afternoon.” 

And to this day, more than thirty years 
later, Kathy still remembers fondly the time 
when youth and age were united in an 
afternoon of happiness and understanding. 





COVER PICTURE by Kodak High 
School Photo Contest. o 
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1. Sometimes men of the islands would trap the 
young flamingos in a mangrove-bordered stream, 
then with a rope between them they would break 
the birds’ legs as they tried to get through. 2. 
Flamingos themselves are always quarreling, and 








sometimes legs are broken. 3. Three flamingos once 
got their necks so badly tangled and twisted together 
that it took a park attendant to untwist them. It is 
to be expected that with so many big birds living 
so close together there should be some quarreling. 

















4. After the nesting season is over, the birds sepa- 
rate into smaller bands and may spend the rest of 
the year hundreds of miles from where they were 
born. That is what Pinkey did. 5. There are flocks 
of flamingos in a number of parks. The most notable 














7. One flock in the Bahamas were so well trained 
by a park attendant that they would do close-order 
drill in response to commands and whistles. 8. At 
night Pinkey and the other flamingos of the flock go 
to sleep standing up, often on one leg. If you think 
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in America is probably the one at the Hialeah race 
track near Miami, Florida. These birds are fed, and 
nest annually with mud brought in for the purpose. 
6. At the opening of the horse races they put on a 
parade and the whole flock runs around the park. 














that’s easy, try it. 9. Then as the tropical morning 
dawns the flamingos rise on graceful wings, with 
necks and legs outstretched, and fly in rosy skeins 
across the gilded sky—‘‘a splendid thing.” And that 
is the meaning of the name FLAMINGO. The end. 





